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ABSTRACT -"\ 

^ • k problem with gerontology theory is that lt^focuses 
on a socialview of the aged , ignoring individual and cultural" 
variables. A person is judged^ to have aged successfully if he has 
adjusted to society's definition of an "elderly person."^ Similarly, 
most studies of programs and /options for the aged reflect the view of 
the service providers rather/than the perceptions of the target 
\ population. A more realistic approach is to evaluate the needs and 
determine the success of a group of aging individuals from that 
group's perspective. Operating from within this framework r £ study 
% was conducted of the elderly in two communities in Aalborg, Denmark, 
and Loehne, West Germany. During the summer and fall of 1981, 200 
interviewees resppnded to an opejn-ended questionnaire concerning 
social and recreational activity. Findings dispount the generally 
accepted idea that the elderly withdraw from active life. Almost all 
those surveyed engaged in low or medium strain pasttimes such as 
- walking/" traveling, or plawnq cards. About one-fourth also enjoyed/ 
more strenuous activities such as j swimming, gardening/ and biking. 
Moreover, respondents maintained a high level of involvement with 
other people through these 'activities and family visits. While based 
on a small sample, these findings indicate the need for continued 
research in this area. (LP") a - I 
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\ . The development of the field of gerontoldgy has .centereU around the conflicting : 

0 views of researchers % s-u^porting one^oi* the other of the major theoretical approaches . 

"■' - » N ■ • " 16 „ 0 

The battle has r raged particularly between "disengagement" theory 'and "activity 11 ^ 

theory. . 4- ^ - , * . ■« ■ . 

'"Disengagement theory 41 as developed by Cummings and Henry^J^61 ^CuniSnings 1963, 
196^, 1968, .1975; >Henry 1971) is the most tfidely used and ^.controversial point of 
view. According to this theory there is a mutual withdrawal of the individual and 
' society from each , other as the individual ages. This is seen as being functional in - 
C that the society will be less affected by the loss of that individual when s/he f ♦ 
, yifeaches the "ultimate disengagement" — death. The "the dry includes no consideration of 
cultural variations and\ails to/consider societies which accord high status*jand 
j power to the aged (Cowgili 1972; Hamer 1972^almpre 1975; Simons 19A5, 1946,^952, 
19TO; Spencer 1965). Th^^indivxdual similarly is thought to desired thiX.gradual 1 
decrease in social interaction. It fails to consider the individual for example, 

- 1 - \ ■ •'• . : . - . 

who maintains a consistently high or low level of social interaction into old age. 

The., "activity theory" (Havighurst 1963) presents the opposite view from that * 
of "disengagement." These x theoris ts suggest that the individual strives to maintain 
.a high level of interaction into old age* no differently from the middle-aged person. 
"Successful aging" i& measured interms of the individual's ability to remain m 
active and involved The decrease in social interaction sought by society is , 

thought to be foughj: by the aging individual. * 

% C ' ' . ' .' ' - . •\ ; V\ '• 

These theories present opposite positions, and neither can"be> used to explain 

the diversity in the exqgrience of individual aging. Each framework incorporates 

the° values ariti expectations of the theorists themselves. During the aging prc^ss 

some individuals seek to maintain a high level of social interaction and involvement .r; v 



Other individuals look forward to their old age as a time to enjoy the loss of 
some social roles and related denvJdtds and responsibilities. Still others seek 
to maintain the low level of intersection which they have chosen throughout life, 



2 Ire 



As a framework for examining the 'aging process neither is useful in ail socio- 
cultural and individual situations. * 

A compromise in the form of "continuity theory"- (Atchely 1977) recognizes 
that each individual will attempt. to maintain the level of activity which s/he 
adopted throughout life. By considering continuation as well as change through 

the life tsycle, "continuity theory" provides a more holistic aijd realistic approach 

/ . < . . . ' • 

for understanding behaviofc during the process of aging. "Continuity theory" 4 

however, is descriptive rathe% than explanatory or predictive* A problem with 

if . ■ 

each of these theoretical perspectives and in fact, with the general Orientation 

s • \ • m 

df gerontologists towardfe the study of aging, is the idea that the agiri^ process 

t ■ ■ ■ 

should be. examined in terras of the "successful adjustment'" of the individual. The 

aging individual is viewed as haying to adapt to the social role of an "elderly 

person" and is judged as having done so "successfully" or "unsuccessfully." It * 

is; our position rather, that the needs and expectations of a cohort^ or group of 

aging individuals must be understood from their perspective and can be judged as 

being met ."successfully" or "unsuccessfully" by their society. r 

' 4p extensive literature exists on specific services and programs'for the 

aging (e.g. adult education — McClusky 1982; arts and aging—Neil 1981) and on 

the formal network of options available to the aging individual (Gelfand and 

** ^ " ^ / 

Olsen 1980; Harbert and Ginsberg 1979; Holmes and Holmes 1979; Teicher, Thursz 

and Vigilante. 1979) primarily in the U.S. but also in other countries. -Most of 

this literature' views these alternatives from the perspective of the^service 

1 DroViders without considering the needs and perceptions of the aging population. •> 

^In addition, this literature focuses on the. formal service" delivery a system, V 



without considering the informal supports and types of activities that* aging, , "« 

; * , ■ * ' . * " > ^ ' : 

individuals choos4 to occupy their 'time, ■ These 'may be the same activities and 

; • ■.**■.■«*• 

options enjoyed by younger individuals, and in fafct, may be shared with younger 
friends and relatives . - Tli^se may of course, include ftctivities and forms of 
recreation which have been a part of the individual's life since they were 



younger, as Well as new uses of leisure fime. All of these areas qiust be 

considered in our at'bempit to understand the life£tyies and use of lei'sui?^ time 

by aging individuals. " ' 

The literature on use of- free tiine by older people in the United States 

suggests that: ' v 4 ^ . 

older persons in the^ U.S. seek self-expression in ja variety of forms 
. . . but in almost every category their participation ¥xi community J. 
I life declines/. r * 4 

Most research, but not aJLJV"*Sugg est 5 that older persons reduce 
their recreational 'activities , withdraw from % community participation, 
iand devote increasing' amounts of time to/ rest and sleep. The older 
personXmakes only limited use of*his free time with the exception of 
sugK sedentary Activities as Reading or |watqjiing^televis ion .', . • 
The added hours of free tifee have resulted in less rather than mpre ' 
social participation and they have yield£TcT less* rather thdri more 



social/ recognition. 



(McKain 1967:79) 



This analysis supports the "disengagement theory^ of aging, but. should not be 

accepted without 'questioning. k Were the individuals sampled representative of 

all -older Americans? -J£ it is, an accurate ^analysis of the type v s and extent of 

activities; of "older Americans , "/Crttfa't is the basis & of these choices? Did the * 

older informants make these choices f or^themselves , or dicf they feel constrained l 

by societal attitudes for example , ;to become involved in "acceptable" activities? 

- J. Few studies have addressed the question: "Are the elderly retired from 
j " ' - * 

active life?" This empirical research has addressed that question to the 

elderly in Denmark and Wesr^erraany. This exploratory research was designed to' 

provide a comparative description of the activities pf older persons in thesl^ 

two ! societies. 5 ..... \ - ;•' * 



Denmark is a country of five million people. Those over 65 make up 14% of 

* * ■ '■ /% - ■ ■ • * 

the population of 700./Q00 'individuals. West Germany is a nation of 61 million 

people. p Fourteen percent of the German population are over 6!) years of age* The 

West German population is both very old ((25% — 55+) and very young (about 40% 

).'■•.. * ' ' ' •■' 

■ * * ■ ■ / 

under 25). In the United Spates comparatively , 25 million people out of about 

/ 

r - • / . 

250 million are over the age of 65. Obviously, we are speakirfg of populations 

^ _ ... - * 9 

of very^dif ferent sizes and structures. More extensive data about the aged in 
Denmark and West Germany aire available in the following references — Denmark: Friis 
1966, 1979; Frijs-Madsen 1980 Furs tnbw-Sorensen 1973; Shanks et.al. 1968; Stehouwer 

f 

1965 and West Germanyr Fuelgraff 1978; Lowy 1919 ;. Solomon 1977; Weatherford 1981. 

Both countries — Denmark and West Germany — have national social welfare schemes. 
Principle services cover unemployment, sickness, old age and disability, and are 
financed largely by the'State. Social legislation* provides insurance for health, 
accident, disability and unemployment. y 

* * \ ■ ...... 

) 

Methodology J \ / 

Data for this study w^re collected from a sampli of 100 elderly residents of 

* • A * 

Aalborg, Denmark and another 100 elderly of LoehrieT-West Germany. The data were 
collected during the summer and fall of 1981. Aalborg is the third largest city 

\ 7 

in Denmark and has a population of about 125,000. Loehne, West Germany has. a 
population of about 62*000. \ * " ■ * # 

^ ^An open-ended questionnaire was used to conduct f ace-to-rf ace interviews. • 
This method of data, collect ion seemed most appropriate for this exploratory 
' research. , The>elderly were asked to talk about various aspects of their life 
including their activities and interactions with others. The following questions 
were asked: ' t ^ * 



a. What kinds of activities do you do? With whom? 
< * v 

b. Who comes to visit you? 

c. What profess iqnal people come to see you? ) 



Analysis of Data . 

Participants of both countries were asked what activities they engage in. The 
activities were content analyzed^ and categorized by levels of strain involved. 
High strain activities included swimming, exercise, gardening, farming, biking, ' 
and carpentry. Among tthe medium strain activities were traveling, walking, going 
shopping, and visiting. Activities involving least strain included writing' 
letters,' playing, cards or chess, and knitting. The 'number of individuals involved 
in each of thes/ levels of strain categories in their activities is shown in 
Table 1. It should be noted that a person involve^d in one category may also be 
involved in other categories. In other words, these are not exclusive categories, 

U ■ "V .. . • \ 

and therefore , A^btals- across categories would not add up to the.~totjj^nunib£r of , , 
" • ' • " ■ * V \ a ' 

participants in each country (100). The activity patterns of the participating 

' ' ' \ 

groups from West Germany and 3 Denmark were compared for their similarities and r 

differences. X -test for goQdness of fit was used to 'tes* for statistically 

■ ■ \ > 4 / . ' • 

significant differences in the activities of Jkfhe elderly from the two countries. 



TABLE 1 



ERIC 



Activities of the Elderly Involving Various Levels of* Strain 





HigfS Strain • 


. gedium Strain 


» Low Strain 


' Germany 


34 




. 98 . 


De^ma^ 


■ . / / . ■ \. : 
25 


> • I 81 


.loo 

J 


Total 


.59, ; • ~ ■ 


V 162 


198 1 



The participants, in this study were involved in activities of different 
physical strain levels T Although most of them participated in medium and low . * 
strain activities about a third also got involved in high strain activities. ; 

9 

There was no significant differenfce between the activities of the individuals 
fxom Germany and Denmark. However, the German elderly were more/ involved in- high 

1 ' • J ■ ~ ■ \ 

strain activity (34%) than their Danish counterparts (25*%)'. 1 

I 

/ - . . m m ; N 

The participants were not asked to describe each of their activities in ' 

terms of whether they are doing it along "or with someone else. When they' ; 

'• c • • 

voluntarily described an activity in terms of doing it alone or with someone else> 

' • *N . '. ; ■ , . \ 

the data were used to put those activities in appropriate categories. The elderly 
mentioning involvement in activities by themselves or with dyads, or small and \jx 

I 



l^rge groups are shown in Table 2 



TABLE 2 



Individual, Dyad, and Group Activities Mer/tioned 



Country 


Individual 


Dyad 


Small Group * 


Large Group 


Germany 


11 


. ■' 62 


\ 

55 


3 




Denmark 


44 ^ 




84 




Total. ^ 


55 


147 . 


139 


16 . ' 

\ . 



v , , • . / .1. . .-./ 

Most activities of the participants: involved dyads (2 people )'»and small groups 

(3-8 people). Apparently, the Danish participants mentioned individual and large / 

• 7 . ' ' ■ 

group activities more often than the German participants ./ ^Although these findings 



are not conclusive, the data are' suggestive of a high level of involvement, with 



other people . 



v .1 



8 



■I 



(. 



The participants were specifically askeci a question, about which family members, 
fri4nHs, and professionals interact and visit with thera. The analysis of these 
data is summarized in Table 3, , . ^ 

*N , f TABLE 3 / ^ ( . 

— ' Involvement of Family j .Friends , and Professionals 



V 

Country 


Family 


Friends 


■ = 

Professionals 


Germany 


92 


58 


52 


Denmark 


• ? 


92 1, 


8 


v 

Total 


187* 


• 150 
* 1 


y 60 



/ 



Almost all of the elderly were visit:$|3 by their] family members and friends. 

.. 'W " 

The elderly from Germany interacted with professionals , such as doctors, .purses/, 

• ' ' v \ ' " ■ ' • / ' x 

and pastors mor^ often than did those from Denmark (52% versus 8% respectively). 

The Danish, on 1 the other hand,^were visited by many more friends (92%) than the 
Germans (58%) . ' * . A 



Discuss io 



The findings of this study reject the notion that the elderly slead 



an 



inactive lifSS The^participants were involved in activities which required 



various levels of phys 



\ ... . • . - 

rain — low, medium, and high. The activities involved 



. \ 



such things as writing a letter, travelling, and Exercising. 

The participants from West Germany and Denmark did not significantly differ 
with regard to their participation in activities- requiring various. levels of 
strain. However, the (Jrfrman elderly were more involved in high strain activities 



thamwere their Danish counterparts, This seemed to be a result of the fact that 
the Germans reported spending time on gardening the graves of their ldv # ed opes 
more often than' the Danes. The housing projecft In West Germany where 58 interviews 
were completed was adjacent to 4' cemetery, 

"""" Both the German and Danish elderly were visited by family members, friends, 
arid professionals, in that^rder of frequency. However, thtS' German participants 

were visited more often by prof essionals (doctors, nurses, pastors) and less if ten 

* -'^ \. \ . C + * i >J 

by their friends, than were the Danish. One possible-explanation for this difference 

V *" .. \ * 

is that 24 German participants were nursing home residents , while a high proportion 

of the Danish sample (78) lived in their own residence in thei^r community. — - 

Although this preliminary study is based on a small sample size and limited 

• * I ' ' ' - 1 

to one area of each courjtry, it has allowed us to gather the necessary knowledge 
to develop an extensive 
ongoing research in this area. 



questionnaire. This paper represents the first pha§e of 
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